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THE RETICENT STARS 


By CuarLoTTe Porter 


The love Love tells is but one quivering star 
In untold deeps of stars that darkly dwell 
In light not bearing yet to earth its spell — 

One radiant star mid rayless worlds afar! 


Although no space can Light’s sure arrow bar, 
They are so near God’s Touch — Love’s 
boundless well — 
They dare not yet their dazzling secret tell — 
Blazon the pureness nearness cannot mar. 


Unerring, sacred, quenchless Light of Love! 
In bliss unspeakable thy splendors sheathe! — 
Let reticence of all dark stars that are 
In unimagined glory thronged above, 
May through the hush the pulsing brightness 
breathe, 
And, trembling, gleam in but one quivering star! 
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OLD AULIHORS, LO REAL 
VII—ABELARD 


By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


There is no more interesting study than the 
personalities of men. All great literature, not 
in the chronicling of mere aé¢ts, but in the 
subtler faéts of temperament, is autobiographic. 
It is almost needless to state, that, to the people, 
what we term the outward deeds of a man, stand 
largely for that which they believe him to be, 
leaving it to a few who have learned with more 
certainty the meaning of life, to solve the riddle 
of his heart between the lines of his books. 
Thus, to Héloise, Abelard was one man; to Ful- 
bert, another; to Peter the Venerable, yet 
another; and to the Monks of St. Gildas, still 
another. It is only those who have seen in per- 
spective, who understand the measure of the 
man. 

To have seen any one period, to the exclusion 
of all others in the life of Abelard, would have 
been to misunderstand him, as was largely the 
case with his contemporaries. To have wooed 
and held for a life-time a Héloise was once to 
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have been a most ardent lover with the spirit of 
Romeo. Yet to read the letters of the Abbot 
of St. Gildas to this one-time mistress, is to 
shudder at so complete a death as was the lover’s 
at the passing of youth. Likewise the hand- 
some, brilliant, and rather arrogant teacher of 
those earlier days is an altogether different man 
from the humbled, shamed and outcast monk 
dying under the peaceful prote¢tion of Peter the 
Venerable, who might have as fittingly been 
called “Peter of the Heart of Mercy.” The 
story of the life of Abelard is the history of a 
mighty failure. 

Abelard was a brilliant blunderer to whom the 
gods made many gifts. His was a clear, logical, 
and lofty mind; he was what I would call, spirit- 
ually intelleétual ; he was a profound scholar who 
largely determined the aim and method of 
scholasticism ; and he was a strong champion of 
the freedom of thought. On the other hand, he 
had but the smallest appreciation of what we term 
“human nature.” He failed to understand men. 
He was an intelleét without a heart. He was 
a man of books, but not of life. He knew all 
about the philosophies of his day and anticipated 
many still to be, yet practiced none of them. 
His mind comprehended a system of theology, 
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but he knew not how to love God. Instead of 
his sufferings, and the shame he bore, creating 
within him a soul warm with sympathy and a 
gentle understanding of the sorrows of men, he 
retired the more within himself and his intellect 
became the colder. The greatest number of the 
most varied experiences does not always make 
for the largest life. 

The very greatest, the best, the truest and 
most loyal, the most wholesome and the health- 
iest of Abelard, if you will, was Heloise. She 
too, possessed an unusually strong intelle¢t, but 
better still, hers was a heart mighty in passion 
and gentle in its sympathies. She was beautiful, 
unselfish, trustful, pure, a gentlewoman whose 
instinéts of motherhood were big enough for her 
child, her husband and her handmaidens. In 
her time there was not a greater mind. I bow 
my head to Heloise. . . . When Abelard was a 
pitiable outcast living in misery among the dirty 
monks of St. Gildas, Héloise wrote to him like 
unto this: 

“We all despair of your life, and our trembling 
hearts dread to hear of your murder. For 
Christ’s sake, who has thus far protected you, 
write to us, as to His handmaidens and yours, 
every circumstance of your present dangers. I 
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and my sisters alone remain of all who were 
your friends. Let us be sharers of your joys 
and sorrows. Sympathy brings some relief, and 
a load laid on many shoulders is lighter. And 
write the more surely, if your letters may be 
messengers of joy. Whatever message they 
bring, at least they will show that you remember: 
us. You can write to comfort your friend : while 
you soothe his wounds, you inflame mine. Heal, 
I pray you, those you yourself have made, you 
who bustle about to cure those for which you are 
not responsible. You cultivate a vineyard you 
did not plant, which grows nothing. Give heed 
to what you owe your own. You who spend so 
much on the obstinate, consider what you owe 
the obedient. You who lavish pains on your en- 
emies, reflect on what you owe your daughters. 
And, counting nothing else, think how you are 
bound to me! What you owe to all devoted 
women, pay to her who is most devoted.”’ 

The biographer tells us that upon the death of 
this man his body was placed in a monolith 
coffin and, after twenty-two years in the chapel 
of the monastery of St. Marcel, was removed to 
Paraclete. Then when the beloved Heloise 
knew death, she was placed beside him. There- 
upon, says a most worthy legend, Abelard 
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opened his arms and clasp her form in close 
embrace. This is very likely true, for I have no 
doubt we learn in death what we should have 
known in life. Immortal life proved to the 
scholar that there was something vastly greater 
than books and their lore. And poore Heloise, 
who had known all the time that love only was 
immortal, would have no doubt right gladly 
given this embrace which the centuries have not 
interrupted, for just one day of human tender- 
ness and passion back there in the convent of 
Argenteuil. 


Sere 


LHE JTHRALL OF YOUTH 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Although the day be spendthrift of its gold, 
And though the night of stars be prodigal, 
Life lacks the enchantment that it held of old 

When I to youth was thrall. 


Never was wight more willing to bond; 
Never was master granted wider rein; 

The sky above was fair, the earth was fond, 
And I was ever fain. 


Now I am free to range the world with Age, 
The years by it unglamoured without ruth; 

O for my dreams, morn’s happy heritage,— 
The joyous gyves of Youth! 
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DR. DOUGLAS HYDE AS WRITER 
By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 
[Concluded from October issue.] 


Of Dr. Hyde’s poems in Irish I know only 
those that Lady Gregory has translated, in her 
article in praise of them, in her Poets and Dream- 
ers. In these he writes of grief and loneliness 
and the wild countryside of the west coast, of a 
love more controlled than that of the love songs 
he translates, and of patriotism. Lady Gregory 
tells us he writes also—for it must not be for- 
gotten he is President of the Gaelic League — of 
propaganda. These propagandist verses, she 
says, are ‘“‘very popular,’ but she does not 
translate them, because they are ‘‘not so good as 
his more personal poems.’ There is not, so far 
as I can judge from her translations, a note so 
personal as Lady Gregory detects. Dr. Hyde’s 
own poems seem to me to have something of 
that impersonality which, in his Literary History 
of Ireland (1899) he declares to be characteristic 
of his country’s literature. 

Dr. Hyde is steeped in his country’s old bardic 
tales as he is steeped in her folk-lore. In 1895 
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there was published as the result of an accident, 
he tells us, his metrical versions of The Three 
Sorrows of Story-telling and some Ballads of St. 
Columkille. The versions of Deirdre, The Chil- 
dren of Lir and The Fate of the Children of 
Tuireann are told with clarity and distinction in 
Tennysonian blank verse. I wonder so little has 
been made of them. They are self-confessedly 
not high poetry, but where there are other men’s 
treatment of the same themes to put them over 
against, their strength, and it is no inconsiderable 
strength, becomes manifest. Dr. Hyde’s Deirdre 
is more convincing than Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
Deirdre, and if it has nowhere the flashes of 
poetic insight that characterize Mr. Trench’s 
Deirdre Wed, its telling has more epic quality. 
The exalted prose of Mr. George W. Russell's 
Deirdre carries it so far toward poetry that it 
may be compared with Dr. Hyde’s version. By 
this comparison we realize how much more 
closely wrought is the verse of the Connachtman 
- than the prose of the Ulsterman. It is inter- 
esting to wonder what has been Mr. Yeats’ treat- 
ment of the legend in the play which was pre- 
sented in Dublin on November 24, 1906, the 
book of which has not been published. 

It is difficult to say what part of Dr. Hyde’s 
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work, since he founded the Gaelic League in 
1893, to give back to the Irish people their 
language, has been most effectual, but it is not 
difficult to say what part of it has been most 
heartily enjoyed. Mr. Yeats told us when he 
was in America that he had heard Dr. Hyde’s 
Irish verses in the Arran Islands and on the 
Galway coast, and that a friend heard them in 
Donegal, but though their diffusion be wide and 
they will be well liked, they have not in them the 
laughter and tears of his plays. 

From the very first performance of The 
Twisting of the Rope, in 1901, the plays have 
been altogether successful. It was back in 1898, 
at a school feast at Lady Gregory’s at Coole, 
that Dr. Hyde first attained eminent success as 
an actor in Irish, in so modest a form of drama- 
tic art as a Punch and Judy show. This success 
emboldened him to play Hanrahan, the wander- 
ing poet, in his 7wzsting of the Rope, the theme 
of which is the getting of a man out of a house 
where, save by the daughter of the house, he is 
not wanted. The girl’s mother and her lover and 
a neighbor beguile him into twisting a straw 
rope, which twisting takes him out of the house. 
The door is then shut in his face, but his curses are 
of no avail for he went out peaceably. The play is 
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only a “curtain raiser,’’ we would say, and his 
other plays that I know are no longer, but one 
and all they are transcripts from Irish life or 
embodiments of Irish dream. 

The Match Making and King James 1 have 
not read and therefore I may not place them. 
The Marriage, like The Twisting of the Rope, isa 
scene from the heart of peasant life, the poet, 
Raferty’s, compulsion of a young couple’s neigh- 
bors into giving them wedding presents that will 
start them in housekeeping. It is both merry 
and biting. Zhe Poorhouse is such another— 
the exposition of a real attachment between two 
decrepit old boys that are blackguarding each 
other from their poorhouse beds. 

The title of Zhe Nativity tells its subject. 
In England a play on Christ’s Birth could 
not be given, no matter how reverent, but 
in uncensored Ireland the play has been per- 
force allowed. It has always appealed, and 
worthily. Beautiful as it is, though, it is not so 
beautiful as Zhe Lost Saint. Based on a folk- 
tale, this tells how an old man, to all appear- 
ances little better than a beggar, is revealed 
through his kindness to children as the rever- 
enced Aongus Ceile De. Lady Gregory’s note 
as to its writing is so indicative of its author’s 
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method of composition I must quote it: “Zhe 
Lost Saint was written last summer (1902). An 
Craoibhin was staying with us at Coole; and one 
morning I went for a long drive to the sea. leaving 
him with a bundle of blank paper before him. 
When I came back at evening I was told that 
Dr. Hyde had finished his play, and was out 
shooting wild duck. The hymn, however, was 
not quite ready, and was put in rhyme next day, 
while he was again watching for wild duck be- 
side Inchy marsh. When he read it to us in 
the evening, we were all left with a feeling as 
if some beautiful white blossom had suddenly 
fallen at our feet.” 

As The Tinker and the Fairy is not given in 
Dr. Hyde’s bibliography he perhaps regarded it 
as too trifling to preserve. At least it served as 
the feature of Mr. George Moore’s garden party 
in Dublin in May, 1902, where the novelist’s 
many guests found it pretty and picturesque as 
played by its author and Miss O’ Flanigan, under 
the falling apple blossoms. Its story is of the 
release from enchantment of a fairy by the 
tinker’s kiss given to her when she asks it in the 
guise of a wretched old woman. 

The Bursting of the Bubble is an altogether 
delightful travesty of the anti-Irish attitude of 
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Dr. Hyde’s University, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Its professors, who sympathize with all things 
English, despising above all else their country’s 
language, are represented as by enchantment, 
and just as the Lord Lieutenant, whose favor they 
would retain, is visiting them, compelled to speak 
Irish and only Irish. The disguises in the skit 
are not sufficient to hide the identity of the men. 
Professor Mahaffy is very severely and very 
amusingly handled and Professor Atkinson 
blithely lampooned. Provost Traill, Professor 
Gwynn, Professor Tyrrell and Professor Dowden 
get off lightly. The playwright never loses his 
temper with his puppets, all his jibes are genial, 
but there is deepest feeling and most serious 
purpose under the little play. 

I have no space left to speak of Dr. Hyde as 
the collector of folk-stories ; as the scholar whose 
Literary History of Ireland is the most compre- 
hensive study of his country’s literature in Irish; 
as orator; and as saviour of the Irish language. 
He thinks his fourteen years’ fight successful for 
its retention in the West where it lingered until 
the Gaelic League propaganda began to have 
effect about 1899, and its revival in the East 
where it had died out. He, best of all men, 
knows the fa¢ts, so I take his declaration be- 
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fore that of those who hold the issue. still 
doubtful. 

But little space as I have left, I must say a word 
about the man’s personality and his place in Irish 
affairs. Born of the Upper classes, the son of a 
clergyman of old Norman-Irish stock, he began 
as a boy to colleét stories in Irish from cabins in 
his home counties of Sligo and Roscommon, 
where he so endeared himself to Catholic 
peasants that they called him “An Craoibhin 
Aoibhinn” (An Creev-een Eev-en), ‘the de- 
lightful little branch.’”’ No man has ever heard 
Douglas Hyde speak in disparagement of any 
one working for Ireland. His tact is as great as 
his will to help and power to put things through. 
No one in the Irish-Ireland movement calling on 
him for aid will fail to receive it. No one could 
be further from the type of scholar or literateur 
whose sympathies are not very human, who 
knows nothing of realities. The industrial 
movement is as familiar to him as the re-intro- 
duétion of Irish into the schools. Through his 
personality and his work, through the success 
that has attended the efforts of the Gaelic 
League, which his leadership has kept entirely 
out of politics, he has come to be a man of first 
prominence in Ireland, and much beloved. 
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Dr. Hyde was greeted everywhere in Amer- 
ica with the greatest enthusiasm during his visit 
here last year. In Philadelphia a great house 
of Irish-Americans in our Academy of Music 
greeted him with the name they love to give 
him at home, “An Craoibhin Aoibhinn.” And 
not only in Ireland and America, but in Ar- 
gentina ‘and Australia, he is so known. Few 
men have so many channels of appeal as he. I 
know, indeed, no other man in any country 
to-day, who combines so many funétions. Dr. 
Hyde is folk-lorist, scholar, poet, play-wright, 
actor, orator, saviour of a language, and the 
first man of his country in the affections of the 
people. Mr. Yeats was assuredly a true prophet, 
when he said some years ago, that this period of 
Irish history will be known as ‘the era of 
Douglas Hyde.”’ 

That I have learned some little of that era, 
that I am able to understand its ideals, I owe to 
Lawrence Kelly. That I may point out to some 
one else something of the beauty and the uplift 
there is in that era’s literature, is my hope. 
There is satisfaction to me, too, that if I so do, 
I am doing what would please the old man so 
many years my daily friend. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE 
By G. B. ROSE 


Nature’s manifestations are so varied that it is 
impossible to assign to any artist the first place. 
Some of her aspe¢ts appeal to one, others appeal 
especially to other votaries of equal taste and 
judgment. Some lovers of landscape think that 
light is the only thing worth considering. Others 
think that the charm of a scene lies only in its 
atmosphere. To some the vegetable world, trees 
and flowers and grass, are what make Nature 
lovely. Others find a landscape uninteresting 
unless cattle or sheep are browsing in the fore- 
ground. There are not a few landscapists who 
approach Nature in a purely scientific spirit, 
seeking to discover her secrets and reveal them 
with the brush; catching the movements of 
animals with the instantaneous photograph, and 
giving us strained postures that the natural eye 
never sees, or reducing art to a mere study of 
decomposed light, such as is happily unperceived 
by normal vision. Of the latter class this scien- 
tific age gives us too many examples— men who, 
with a native aptitude for science, have turned to 
art, and who, in the uncongenial realm of the 
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Muses, add nothing to our pleasure and little to 
our knowledge. Personally if asked who was 
the greatest of landscape painters, I should reply, 
Claude Lorraine; for the qualities in which he 
excels are those which appeal most to me. To 
me the first quality in a landscape is the sense 
of space, with the calm serenity, the uplifting of 
the soul into the infinite that it gives. In these 
respects Claude has never been equaled save by 
Turner in a few instances; and he produces his 
effeét with the sureness of a consummate master, 
whose hand never fails. 

If any man of clear vision will ask himself 
what was the supremest moment of his soul’s 
expansion, what was the moment when he felt 
most like a god, when the trammels of the flesh 
seemed to fall away and the disembodied spirit 
seemed to soar highest in the heavens, he will 
recall the instant when some far-reaching pros- 
pect was first revealed to his gaze. He will think 
of the time when he first stood upon Mount 
Royal above Montreal, upon Richmond Hill or 
on Perugia’s battlements. In the presence of 
such a view we forget that we are poor creatures 
crawling upon the earth. The soul takes the 
wings of the morning, and flies away over sea 
and land into the realm of the infinite. 
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This is the loftiest sensation that Nature can 
give us; it is thus that she brings us closest to 
the Deity; and it is because Claude excels all 
other men in catching this most glorious of 
Nature’s manifestations that I rank him foremost 
in his art. Turner equals him at times, as in 
“Crossing the Brook”’ and “Child Harold’s Pil- 
grimage ;’’ but on the other hand he sometimes 
makes such failures as his ‘‘ View from Richmond 
Hill,”’ where all the sense of space has vanished 
and that most charming prospeét has lost all its 
enchantment. Claude might have painted the 
former ; he could never have been guilty of the 
last. 

There are two artists with whom the man 
should live who seeks to attain elevation of soul— 
that lofty serenity that was the ideal of the 
Greeks—Raphael and Claude Lorraine. Raphael 
attains it in the presentment of his men and 
women, Claude in his landscapes. Those magic 
prospects bathed in soft mellow light, where the 
eye wanders on and on into infinite distance, and 
which seem the abode of eternal peace, of a 
serene happiness that knows no sorrow and no 
end—these should be our constant companions. 
In their presence we forget our griefs and our 
trials, the ingratitude of children which is sharper 
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than aserpent’s tooth, the struggle for wealth and 
power, the death of those we love. As we look 
into their infinite depths there descends upon the 
stricken soul a peace that passeth understanding. 
Art is the great consoler, and in consolatory 
power Claude has never been surpassed. 

And not only does he console us in our grief; 
he gives to joy an elevation and a serenity that 
render it a thing holy and ennobling. Whether 
in happiness or in woe, his pictures make their 
everlasting appeal, bidding us rise from the 
wretchedness and turmoil and frivolity of earth 
into the calm regions of eternal peace, where the 
soul is its own master and its glance is ever 
upward and beyond. 

Claude has been reproached with unreality. 
It is said that Nature offers no landscapes so 
beautiful as his, so bathed in happiness and 
peace. The charge is untrue, as he who has 
followed Claude's footsteps through the hills and 
_ vales of Umbria can bear witness. There you 
will find many a prospect whose spaciousness 
and serene beauty Claude himself cannot excel. 
Perugino found them before him, and presented 
them with a power almost as convincing and a 
charm almost as great ; but as they are used only 
as backgrounds, they often escape the eye of the 
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hasty tourist. But if the charge were true, it 
would only add to Claude’s glory. No one re- 
proaches Phidias or the unknown sculptor of the 
Venus of Melos for having surpassed Nature in 
dealing with human form. Their figures, though 
superhuman, are true to life. And so is it with 
Claude’s landscapes. They are perfeétly true to 
Nature, such as she has made in Umbria, such 
as she would have made in other lands had her 
mood been happier. 

It must be admitted that he does not sit down 
before any landscape and copy it with servile 
fidelity, any more than Shakespeare copied 
Halmet or Macbeth from any man he knew. 
Just as Shakespeare from the fullness of his 
understanding of the human heart created men 
and women as real, as mysterious as any that 
have lived in the flesh, so Claude out of the 
fulness of his knowledge of Nature’s workshop 
created landscapes as true as she ever made and 
beautiful as she rarely is. The great number of 
his drawings that have come down to us, and 
which are no doubt only an infinitesimal portion 
of the whole, show that he studied every aspeét 
of nature as revealed in his Italian home, every 
leaf and tree, every rock and flower, till he was 
master of their secrets. He studied the earth's 
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surface as Michelangelo studied the anatomy of 
the human body, so that like the mighty Floren- 
tine he became an original creator. 

If, as some critics contend, composition is the 
highest faculty of the artist, Claude must be 
ranked supremely high. He was one of the 
great composers. His pictures hang together in 
a faultless way. Everything harmonizes with 
everything else, and all their wealth of detail, 
instead of distracting the attention, unites to 
produce the effect intended. Raphael is called 
the Prince of Painters largely because his com- 
position is never at fault; and for the same 
reason the title of Prince of Landscape Painters 
was universally conceded to Claude Lorraine, 
until Ruskin sought with his amazing eloquence 
to pull him down and to lift Turner upon his 
pedestal. Butas the influence of Ruskin wanes 
and the world grows weary of the aberrations 
of the Impressionists, it is turning back to 
Claude, where he still dwells in his untroubled 
- serenity, in the land of the Ideal, where the lyre 
of Apollo is sounding still and songs of the 
Muses still float upon the air, 
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growing interest in this delightful romance by the author 
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Surely it is only a question of time until the merits of this 
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author reveals another view from that of A Gentleman of 
France in this collection of short stories. These are 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 

MEREDITH NICHOLSON.—Aosalind at Red Gate. The 
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which charmed many thousands in his House of a Thou- 
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notably Donovan. Illustrated by Keller. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1907. 


ANDREW LANG.— Zales of Troy and Greece. Certainly 
one of the best of the many excellent books for boys that 
have come from this entertaining and scholarly author. 
None is quite so well prepared to write a book of this 
character as Mr. Lang. Appropriately illustrated. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. 


EDWARD PENFIELD.—Aolland Sketches. By no means 
are the artist’s beautiful color illustrations of quaint Dutch 
life that serve to illustrate the text of his four sketches of 
sole beauty in this book, for these stories of an artist’s 
days in Holland have a distinct literary flavor. To see 
the artist’s Holland with Penfield as a guide is indeed a 
treat. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES.—From Gretna Green to 
Lana’s End. A charming chronicle of a summer’s 
journey in England, by the professor of English literature 
in Wellesley. A quiet humor pervades her description of 
the well-known literary and historical haunts visited, and 
her facile pen and well-stored mind illuminate engagingly 
the commonplaces of travel. With original illustrations 
from photographs. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
1907. 


LILIAN WHITING.—/taly, the Magic Land. The very 
spirit of Italy incarnate in the art and social genius of its 
people, golden legends and half forgotten memories of 
Rome, Naples and its sun-lit environs, of beautiful Assisi 
and magic Venice, speak to the reader from the pages of 
this book, to the author of which Italy is indeed “an 
atmosphere, not a spectacle.’ Our intimate associations 
with Italy through the great modern writers that have 
washed their pages with its golden glamour are set forth 
here. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1907. 


E. V. Lucas.—The Open Road. The Friendly Town. 
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The author’s laudable purpose is fully met. He shows 
plainly that an enjoyable visit to Greece is no longer the 
exclusive privilege of the Greek student. While no de- 
scription of Greece can neglect its main meaning to mod- 
ern life, the book is obviously non-technical, and full of 
practical suggestions for easy travel, his account of the 
places visited from Crete to Corfu has a fine literary 
flavor. Richly illustrated from photographs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1907. 


Mr. M. CHARLES NICOULLAND. Memoirs of the Com. 
tesse de Boigne. Edited from the original. The period 
covered in the second volume of memoirs of this versatile, 
chatty French woman, 1815 to 1819, were red letter years 
in European history. She discusses main issues and 
reveals many an interesting bit of gossip concerning the 
great political and literary personages of the time, known 
only to the z#times of her exclusive circle. Her reflec 
tions on English life where her father was French Am- 
bassador, are touched with piquant, Gaellic humor. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent introdu@ion, . . . A 
charming book.— Dr, HENRY VAN DYKB, Princeton University. 
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HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introduction, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The architectonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
full morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $2 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 
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Issued in January, April, July and October 
Each number consists of 128 large octavo pages, hana- 
somely printed on heavy paper 
Subscription, $2a year, Single numbers, 50¢ 


HE REVIEW is now in its fifteenth year. 

It has well proved its value in School, 
College and University Reading Rooms, and in 
Public Libraries. It is devoted to reviews of 
leading books and to papers on such topics of 
general literature as require fuller treatment 
than they receive in popular magazines and less 
technical treatment than they receive in special- 
ist publications. It conforms more nearly to the 
type of the English Reviews than is usual with 
American periodicals. 

Among papers that have appeared in THE 
Review and have attraéted wide attention, the 
following may be mentioned: National Life and 
Character, by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt; What 
Becomes of Our Trade Balances? by W. H. Al- 
len; An Academic Sermon, by Professor W. P. 
Trent, etc., etc. 
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Sewanee, Tennessee 
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Tuese verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come from The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 
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Blessings Out of Ston 


Containing Psalm cxxxiv (from which the 
title is taken), and the six Benedictions in 
the Book of Common Prayer; hand-lettered 
in Medieval style and illuminated upon the 
finest vellum paper (in preference to genuine 
vellum) by the artist engaged upon the Book 
of Remembrance for All Saints Chapel, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Bound in White Calf, with title in hand- 
lettering. This work was done for exhibi- 
tion, and a very limited number of copies 
for sale at $25.00. The separate pages sell 
for $5.00 apiece. 


Be 
Benedieta er Ston 


A latin version of the above. Limited to 

five copies, offered upon the same terms. 

Either book sent on approval to any re- 
sponsible person. 
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q In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in ‘‘The Pathfinder.” 
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The -Art-Grafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 
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BUFFALO 
: . CHARLESTON 
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PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* * 
* 


I. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
Timrr Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


Il. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS : by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponatp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Tusse books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books. The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 6}”x 9%” in size. 
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OW, therein, of all sciences (I 
speak still of human, and accord- 
ing to the human conceit), is our 

poet the monarch. For he doth not only 
show the way, but giveth so sweet a pros- 
pect into the way, as will entice any man 
to enter into it; nay, he doth, as if your 
journey should be through a fair vine- 
yard, at the very first give you a cluster 
of grapes, that full of that taste you may 
long to pass farther. He beginneth not 
with obscure definitions, which must blur 
the margin with interpretations, and load 
the memory with doubtfulness, but he 
cometh to you with words set in delight- 
ful proportion, either accompanied with, 
or prepared for, the well-enchanting skill 
of music; and with a tale, forsooth, he 
cometh unto you; with a tale which hold- 
eth children from play, and old men from 
the chimney-corner. Sir Pxitip Srpney. 


